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OXEN OF SOUTH AFRICA. 





Tue Ox, as a domestic animal, has been coeval with 
man, either in a pastoral or agricultural state. It is one 
of the essentials of his existence. We accordingly find 
it mentioned in the earliest records as constituting a 
prime portion of his wealth, and an object of protection 
in the earliest recorded laws, as in the prohibitions not 
to unequally yoke the ox and the ass to the plough, and 
not to “muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
That the ox was very early employed as a beast of 
draught is well known from the monuments of Egypt, 
and from the mention of it in yokes, as in the book of 
Job, where, amongst that patriarch’s other possessions, are 
enumerated “ five hundred yoke of oxen ;” and his oxen 
are also said to have been occupied in ploughing. In- 
deed, the creature was, in the earlier history of man, far 
more precious than animals domesticated at a later 
period, such as the horse. The ox was valuable both in 
peace and in war. Its hide covered the “ bossy ” shield, 
and its horns, besides being a symbol of power, fur- 
nished the earliest and most easily-formed trumpets. 

The genus bos, ox, of which the bison is a sub-genus, 
comprehends species which have been in the service of 
man from time immemorial, and species which, as far 
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as we know, are essentially wild. Thus, whatever may 
be the origin of our domestic ox, the Urus, which ranged 
wild in the Hercynian Forest, and which also abounded 
in the forests of Britain, furnishing our rude ancestors 
with a dangerous but exciting object of chase, is now 
regarded as a wholly extinct species—one that was ex- 
terminated, but never tamed. In like manner, the 
European bison, “ an animal still to be found in some 
of the Lithuanian forests, and perhaps in those of Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and the neighbourhood of the Caucasus, 
is a distinct species which man has never subdued ;” 
it is “ fast following its extinct congener the Urus.” <A 
similar fate probably awaits that fierce creature the Cape 
buffalo (bos caffer, described in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
vol. i., p. 137), which Sparrman first recognised as a 
distinct species; it is now rare within the boundaries of 
the colony, and will, doubtless, continue to retire before 
the advance of colonization. 

That fine docile creature, the domestic Cape ox, is of 
the same essential value to the colonists and the natives 
of South Africa as was the domestic ox in patriarchal 
times, with the additional value of performing many of 
the services which in the East are —— to the 
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camel. The readers of the ‘Penny Magazine’ have 
been made acquainted with the nature of the services 
and the value of the ox of the Cape. (See the second 
volume, which contains some notices of emigrant strug- 
gles in South Africa, and a recent number, 379, on the 
Aborigines.) 

The Caffres and Hottentots rear a fine race, marked 
with large brown or black clouds. Some are of extra- 
ordinary size, with the horns directed forwards and up- 
wards. It is from these that their bakeley, or war- 
oxen, are chosen; they ride them on all occasions, as 
they are quick, persevering, extremely docile, and go- 
verned by the voice, or a whistle, with surprising intel- 
ligence. They thrive most on the Zuure Velden (sour 
fields), or saline pastures—fields producing a spontaneous 
crop of coarse sour grass; and that kind of food may 
cause the particularly fetid smell of their breath noticed 
by Sir J. Barrow. The long horns of some of this 
breed are often trained by the Namaguas and other 
tribes, so as to twist in spiral curves, or other fanciful 
forms, which is said to be managed by means of a warm 
iron. 

The wood-cut at the head of this article presents a 
party of settlers with their travelling-waggon drawn by 
oxen, and they are endeavouring to break in a refractory 
animal. In the distance oxen are seen swimming across 
ariver. Jt has been taken from a drawing made by 
one of the artists attached to Dr. Smith’s expedition. 





BEE-HUNTING AND BEE-KEEPING, AS PRAC- 
TISED IN AMERICA. 


In some of the forests of America, wild bees of the 
domestic or “‘ honey-bee” species are so abundant, that 
many persons make a livelihood by “ bee-hunting,” that 
is, by traversing the woods in search of the natural 
hives of the honey-bee. But, like other kinds of forest- 
hunting, this is, for the most » 4 precarious and un- 
certain calling, so that those who engage in it are persons 
banished from society, or such as are too lazy to engage 
in more laborious and regular pursuits. Bee-hunting, 
however, requires a quick and practised eye, and some 
acquaintance with the habits of these useful and indus- 
trious insects ; for where the trees are lofty, the foliage 
thick, and the surface of the ground rough and encum- 
bered with fallen timber, the bee-hunter of long expe- 
rience finds it difficult to keep up a successful chace with 
the honey-laden bees on their way to their storehouses in 
the hollow limbs of some decaying monarch of the 
forest. When he believes that he has discovered the 
retreat of the little wanderers, to make assurance doubly 
sure, with the head of his axe, or with a stout branch or 
sapling, he deals upon the bole of the tree a few 
“ sturdy strokes,” anxiously watching the crevice he ob- 
served the home-bound insects enter; and should there 
be a hive or family in some cavity far above him, the 
noise and concussion produced by the bee-hunter’s blows 
will most probably create such a disturbance, that many 
of the inhabitants may be seen issuing from their sus- 
pected retreat. However, should his efforts prove un- 
availing (for it will sometimes happen so when the trees 
are very large, and but little decayed), and he still be- 
sieves that it is really a “ bee-tree,” then he returns on 
some other day, and attempts to satisfy himself that he 
has been right in his conjectures. He next proceeds 
to hew down the tree; which having done, he then lights 
a fire in order to “smoke out” or suffocate his victims. 
Sometimes a bee-tree will contain a large quantity of 
honey and honeycomb ; but as the tree has to be hewn 
in pieces in order to get at the treasure (a portion of the 
honey is usually very old), together with the effect of the 
concussion when the tree falls, a large proportion of the 
prize iz lost, or rendered useless, since much of the 
comb gets broken to pieces and mixed with the de- 
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cayed and rotten wood. The honeycomb is com- 
monly of greater value than the honey; for where 
bees are tolerably abundant (as is the case in most 
parts of the country under consideration), honey is 
scarcely saleable at any price; while bees’-wax is 
at all times a marketable article, either at the country 
stores or in any of the towns and cities. It is not un- 
usual to find three or four hundredweight of honey and 
honeycomb in one of those bee-trees ; but judging from 
the very dark colour of the comb, and the peculiar 
flavour of the honey, a portion of it appears to have been 
stored up during several years. 

There is no doubt, however, that many of these bee- 
trees throw off several swarms annually, else the vast 
number of bee-trees could not be accounted for; for al- 
though it is a — common oceurrence for domestic 
swarms to betake themselves to the woods, and thus 
escape, yet the number of bees lost in this way would 
by no means account for the numerous natural hives in 
many parts of the forests. It is also equally apparent 
that the quantity of bees inhabiting a bee-tree is some- 
times infinitely greater than what an ordinary-sized hive 
contains. Indeed I have seen instances where there 
seemed fully as many as would fill a half-bushel measure ; 
and I have been informed by old bee-hunters that they 
had sometimes known much larger quantities. 

Since the “economy of bees” is a subject that has 
been much discussed, and one that has been considered 
as generally interesting, it may prove acceptable to 
give a brief statement of some of the plans adopted 
by practical bee-keepers in the northern States of 
America. The culture of bees is a matter even of greater 
interest in that country than in our own, since it is no- 
torious that the Americans are peculiarly addicted to 
sweets ; and far into the interior it is more the custom to 
use honey than sugar in tea, coffee, &c., except in situa- 
tions where the people are in the habit of making sugar 
from the sap of the maple-tree. 

Although there are various opinions respecting the 
situation in which bee-hives ought to be placed, it 
appears pretty generally agreed that they should be made 
of wood (with reference to America), and their usual size 
about ten or twelve inches square. A common board of 
an inch in thickness is generally used; and although 
some persons prefer two-inch plank, hives constructed im 
this manner are unnecessarily heavy and clumsy. Some 
bee-keepers erect sheds fronting the east or south-east ; 
but excepting the protection they afford from the heat of 
the mid-day sun, but little advantage is considered to 
arise from sheds of this description. The more common 
mode therefore is, to drive three posts into the ground, 
leaving them about 30 inches above the surface; and 
upon the flat tops of these a board is securely fixed. On 
this board or platform, which ought to have a slight in- 
clination towards the front, the hive is placed, a groove 
of sufficient depth to carry off the water faciag been pre- 
viously cut in the platform. Besides this, there is also 
another board of similar dimensions placed upon the top 
of each hive, which answers the two-fold purpose of 
screening them from the meridian sun, as well as from 
much of the rain that chances to fall. The cover may 
be screwed to the hive with a couple of screws, or held 
in its position by placing thereon a flat stone, which may 
be removed at pleasure. It is by no means unusual to 
see 30 or even 60 bee-hives, in an orchard or bee-garden, 
placed upon posts as above described, in many parts of 
the country. This is decidedly the best method of 
keeping bees for those who are in the habit of “ driving” 
them when they take the honey; for the old-fashioned 
and barbarous plan of destroying the bees is very seldom 
resorted to. In this system of “driving,” great facility 
is found to exist in the common square wooden hive; for 
since the mouths or openings of the new hives are quite 
regular, and of precisely the same dimensions as the old 
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ones, the openings of the two therefore exactly correspond 
to each other. 

On some dark and damp evening towards the latter 
part of July, the “driving” is generally undertaken. 
Where a considerable number of hives have to be driven 
it is usual to drive but a few of them on the same even- 
ing, inasmuch as were many of the hives molested at 
once there would be such a disturbance created in the 
bee-yard as might prove injurious to some of the standard 
hives. The process of “ driving” is exceedingly simple. 
After a sliding piece of thin board (fixed there for that 
purpose) has been moved forward so as to shut up the 
small opening which admits the bees into the hive, the 
hive is then moved gently from off the beard upon which 
it stood, and carefully placed upon an empty hive, which 
must be in readiness, mouth upwards, to receive it ; the 
sides of each exactly corresponding. A cord, or strap, 
which had been previously placed upon the ground, and 
under the empty hive, must be passed upwards over the 
one containing the bees, binding the two hives together 
as securely as possible, which may be easily effected 
where they are made in the manner and of the materials 
here described. This having been accomplished, the 
position of the hives must then be reversed, so that the 
full one may be underneath and its mouth upwards. It 
must then be struck smartly, but not forcibly, with some 
hard body (a short stick will answer very well), and 
after a few minutes’ hammaering the bees will have as- 
cended into the empty hive. The fastening must then 
be quickly undone, and the new hive removed gently to 
the platform where the old one stood. The whole busi- 
ness, if judiciously managed, will not occupy more than 
a few minutes; and there will not probably remain be- 
hind more than a score or two of bees, which may be 
destroyed in the usual way, or else suffered to escape. 
There will at first be great turmoil and confusion amongst 
the bees in their new abode, so that it is generally con- 
sidered prudent not to withdraw the slide that shuts them 
in until the middle or afternoon of the following day. In 
most cases they prudently begin to work as soon as they 
find themselves robbed of their store of sweets ; but occa- 
sionally they continue dissatisfied for some time, and 
attack the neighbouring hives that have been undis- 
turbed. The customary plan is to take away the whole 
of the honey in the hive from which the bees have been 
expelled, provided the season be sufficiently early to 
admit of their laying up an ample stock for the ensuing 
winter; but sometimes, when the swarm is not very 
strong, or when the summer is considerably advanced, 
only alternate courses of the honeycomb are extracted ; in 
which case the bees have to be “ driven” back into their 
old quarters. This, however, is but an indifferent plan ; 
for since the weather generally is hot at that period of 
the year, there is often much —— done to the remain- 
ing honeycomb, and also considerable loss both of honey 
and bees. 

Although the system of “ driving” is pretty general 
amongst Too hiaeam, of late years many persons have 
resorted to another plan, and, in some instances, with 
considerable success. This plan is invariably to keep the 
bees in open sheds ; and instead of permitting the hives 
to throw off swarms annually, to compel them to take 
possession of new hives as often as may appear necessary. 
When a hive gives indications of throwing off a swarm it 
is slidden back upon the platform where it stands, and 
a new hive, with openings or passages behind, corres- 
ponding exactly with those in the old one, is pushed close 
up against it; so that the bees are under the necessity of 
passing through the new one whenever they go abroad ; 
and in this new apartment the colony, which would have 
soon been thrown off as a new swarm, Commences opera- 
tions. An improvement upon compelling the occupants 
of the old hive to pass through the new one, consists in 
having an opening, in the rear of the old one, which has 


been kept closed until the new hive has been added to the 
other, but which may now be opened at pleasure by the 
withdrawal of a slide, by which means the bees will find 
an easy egress at the rear; for since the honeycomb is 
placed in rows parallel with the sides of the hive, there 
will be nothing to prevent a free passage to the rear after 
the front outlet has been closed. Where this plan is 
acted upon, the bee-houses should be open both in front 
and rear, so that it would be immaterial on which side 
the entrance was placed, although there is apparently 
some objection to the bees entering the hive on the con- 
trary side to that which they have been accustomed to. 
When the new hive has the appearance of being full of 
bees another empty hive may be added precisely in the 
same manner as the last, and where the platform is suf- 
ficiently capacious a considerable number of hives may 
be joined to each other in the manner aforesaid, should it 
be deemed advicable to do so. When it becomes de- 
sirable to take away some honey the process is easily 
effected, which { consider one of the chief recommenda- 
tions of the plan in question. The hives being all ex- 
actly of the same dimensions, and the doors or openings 
of each hive having suitable slides, so as to close them 
when necessary, any hive which may be selected can be 
withdrawn in a moment after the bees have been “ drum- 
med out,” and an empty one introduced in its place. In 
all the various processes of abstracting honey, where it is 
intended that the lives of the bees should be spared, care 
ought to be taken to perform it early in the season ; since 
it is infinitely better to be rather too early than a little too 
late, for in the latter case the consequence is the almost 
certain loss of the hive. 

There are several other modes of managing bees in 
America ; but as they have hitherto been more of expe- 
riments than regular systems, it will be unnecessary to 
introduce them here. One plan, however, has struck me 
as being somewhat remarkable; and, so far as it has 
been tried, tolerably successful ; hence I am induced to 
say a few words concerning it. A room of convenient 
dimensions (commonly a small chamber in the dwelling- 
house) is fitted up with shelves, on which the hives are 
placed. The bee-keeper probably commences his colony 
with two or three hives, Pat takes care that his shelves 
are furnished with several empty ones, so that when the 
swarms are cast off there is plenty of choice for a new 
residence. The bee-room, it should be observed, must 
be kept perfectly dark, or nearly so; for the only open- 
ings by which any light is admitted are two or three small 
auger-holes at each “landing-place” (of which there 
are commonly two or three) to afford the bees ingress and 
egress, The landing-places are small pieces of board 
fixed outside of the building and close to the auger- 
holes, for the homeward-bound bees to alight upon ; and 
from thence to each of the hives a narrow piece of board, 
or scantling, is placed for them to walk upon, otherwise 
they might have some difficulty in discovering their 
hives in the dark. Some of the advantages of this plan 
are said to consist in the facility it affords of taking away 
the honey in those darkened apartments, as well as of 
never losing any swarms, which is a very common occur- 
rence with those who keep bees in America, and manage 
them in the old-fashioned way of permitting the hives to 
cast their swarms abroad, when many of them escape to 
the woods. 

Although for the most part the winters are long, and 
frequently very severe, few of the bee-keepers attempt to 
shelter their hives from the cold; and yet upon the whole 
I have known but very little loss occur, even during the 
coldest winters, except in cases of late swarms, or where 
the bees had been robbed of their honey too late in tl: 
season. 

There is a small insect called a miller (a species of 
moth) that is very mjurious to bee-keeping ; for when 





once it finds its way into the hives, it deposits egga 
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and commits considerable depredations.~ However, on 
the whole, America is an excellent country for bees ; and 
it may be remarked, that amongst the blossoms of the 
fruits and flowers found there, the fields of buckwheat, 
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while that plant is in blossom, are the favourite haunts 
of myriads of honey-bees ; and buckwheat honey, which 
is as transparent as crystal, is highly esteemed by the 
people of America. 


OR THE STATE OF FINAL RETRIBUTION. 
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[ Elysium, or the State of Final Retribution.] 


Ir has been said that “ Painting is silent poetry, and 
poetry is a speaking picture.” Each has its peculiar 
advantages. Painting can tell a story, or show us a 
scene, in “an instant of time,” with a force and vivid- 
uess which poetry cannot reach. ‘The liveliest description 
still leaves the reader something to fancy; and there are 
events in which so much is crowded into a narrow space, 
that the most vigorous and brief narrative consumes in 
reading far more time than the incidents in actual occur- 
rence. But the case is reversed when poetry and paint- 
ing try to delineate the invisible and the unknown. The 
poe* by amplifying material images and giving them a 
.adowy and undefined form, can fill our minds with 
houghts of grandeur and magnificence, which the painter 
‘su searcely touch without destroying the illusion. What 
painter can transfer Milton’s picture of Death and Sin 
to his canvass in all its original force? Or, to mention 
only another instance, what a vague and yet intenscly 
vivid idea of power, spirituality, and motion is conveyed 
in the image of Uriel descending on a sunbeam! The 
angel seems to cross our vision “‘ swift as a shooting star 
in autumn thwarts the night.” To embody such a 
thought is to deprive it of its chief poetic character. 

It was doubtless such a consideration, amongst others, 
and not merely his avowed indifference towards art, that 
made Dr. Johnson say, “I had rather see the portrait of a 
dog that I knew, than all the allegorical paintings they 
can show me in the world.” Yet he admitted the merits 
of Barry’s series of allegorical paintings. Writing to 
Mrs. Thrale, he says, “ You must think with some esteem 
of Barry for the comprehension of his design ;” and, 
speaking of the pictures to Boswell, he said, “ Whatever 
the hand may have done, the mind has done its part. 
There is a grasp of mind there which you find nowhere 
else.” Amongst other admirers, too, Jonas Hanway took 
his own eccentric though kind-hearted way of testifying 
his approbation. Having inspected the pictures (they 
were exhibiting for Barry’s benefit), he went to the door- 
keeper, and astonished him by vehemently demanding 
back the shilling which he bad paid for admission, The 
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shilling was reluctantly returned, and Hanway put down 
a guinea in its place. Barry was proud of this incident. 
It was‘a mode of testifying approbation which sympa- 
thised with his own ardent, proud, enthusiastic, and 
eccentric character. 

Barry’s two great pictures in the series strikingly 
illustrate the difference pointed out between poetry and 
painting. ‘The spectator, on entering the large room of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Manu- 
factures, is led almost naturally to examine the “ Victors 
at Olympia,” and “ Elysium, or the State of Final Retri- 
bution,” which face each other, occupying each side of 
the room. The one, though in an allegorical series, 
fulfils all the conditions of a historical painting. Every 
thing is natural and probable. The picture tells its story 
with distinctness and power, so that none can misunder- 
stand it. But on looking towards the other, the mind is 
at first confused by the crowd, and then the strange 
groupings of character and costume create a sensation of 
the ludicrous. But notwithstanding many objections 
which rise in the mind of the spectator, as he leisurely 
examines the picture, it is a very remarkable perform- 
ance. To use Dr. Johnson’s words, “‘ whatever the hand 
may have done, the mind has done its part.” Barry was 
quite aware of the objections to which “ Elysium, or the 
State of Final Retribution” was exposed. “ Although,” 
he says, “it is indisputably true that it exceeds the 
highest reach of human comprehension to form an ade- 
quate conception of the nature and degree of that beati- 
tude which hereafter will be the final reward of virtue; 
yet it is also true that the arts which depend on the ima- 
gination, though short and imperfect, may nevertheless 
be very innocently and very usefully employed on the 
subject, from which the fear of erring ought not to deter 
us from the desire of being serviceable.” 

The picture of “ Elysium, or the State of Final Retri- 
bution” is the capital that crowns the column. Barry 
thought his illustration of the idea, that “the attainment 
of man’s true rank in the creation, and his present and 
future happiness, depend on the cultivation and proper 
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direction of the human faculties,” would be incomplete 
without carrying us beyond this world and its influences. 
It is only a particular, not a general truth, that 


“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones ;” 


for goodness has a vital principle, and the humblest, 
working in his sphere to benefit his fellow-men, is sowing 
the seeds of immortal fruit. Still it would be a narrow 
horizon that was bounded by the present state of things. 
“Tt was my wish,” says Barry, “to bring together in 
Elysium those great and good men of all ages and 
nations who were cultivators and benefactors of man- 
kind. The picture forms a kind of apotheosis, or more 
properly a beatification, of those useful qualities which 
were pursued throughout the series.” And this he has 
done on a very large and tolerant principle. In consider- 
ing the claims of his characters to be admitted into his 
Elysium, he did not ask, What evil has this or that man 
done? but, Did he avail himself of opportunities of doing 
good? Barry’s mind had a cordial sympathy for what- 
ever he thought tended to elevate bis fellow-meu; and as 
his own art ranked high amongst the means of elevation, 
he has not scrupled to. introduce into his picture one or 
two individuals whose patronage of art, in his opinion, 
balanced a multitude of faults. But all his liberality 
could not keep the painter from manifesting some of his 
peculiarities. For instance, though he has admitted 
Hogarth amongst his company, it was with a grudge ; 
for the chief merit of Hogarth, he thought, lay in his 

ower of “shaking the sides,” and that he considered 
Prt an ignoble application of art. The “moral,” how- 
ever, in Hogarth’s laughter prevailed; and though Barry 
sat him down as inferior to a contemporary artist, now 
unknown to fame, he did justice to himself by giving a 
place to Hogarth along with Richardson and Fielding, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Christopher Wren. 














sium, or the State of Final Retribution” is “ separated 
from that of ‘The Society distributing its Rewards’ by 
palm-trees; near which, on a pedestal, sits a pelican 
feeding its young with its own blood; a happy type of 
those personages represented in the picture, who had worn 
themselves out in the service of mankind. Near the top 
of the picture are indistinctly seen, as immersed and lost 
in the great blaze of light, cherubims veiled with their 
wings, in the act of adoration, and offering incense to that 
invisible and incomprehensible Power which is above 
them and out of the picture, from whence the light and 
glory proceed, which are diffused over the whole piece. 
By thus introducing the idea of the Divine Essence, by 
effect rather than by form, the absurdity committed by 
many painters is happily avoided, and the mind of every 
intelligent spectator is filled with awe and reverence. 
The groups of female figures, which appear at a further 
distance absorbed in glory, are those characters of female 
excellence, whose social conduct, benevolence, affectionate 
friendship, and regular discharge of domestic duties, 
soften the cares of human life, and diffuse happiness 
around them. In the more advanced part, just bordering 
on this blaze of light (where the female figures are 
almost absorbed), is introduced a group of poor native 
West Indian females in the act of adoration, preceded by 
angels burning incense, and followed by their good 
bishop ; his face, partly concealed by that energetic hand 
which holds his crosier or pastoral staff, may notwith- 
standing, by the word Chiapa inscribed on the front of 
his mitre, be identified with the glorious Friar Bartho 

lomeo de las Casas, bishop of that place. This matter 
of friendly intercourse continued, beyond life, is pushed 
still further in the more advanced part of the same group, 
by the male adoring Americans and some Dominican 
friars, where the very graceful incident occurs of one of 
these Dominicans directing the attention of an astonished 
Carib to some circumstances of that beatitude the enjoy- 


The description informs us, that the picture of “ Ely-} ment of which he had promised to his Carib friend.” 





[Group from the Picture of “ Elysium, or the State of Final Retribu'ion.”] 
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The character of Las’ Casas was peculiarly calculated 
to excite the admiration of Barry. Whatever may be 
thought of the introduction of the pelican as “ a happy 
type of those personages who had worn themselves out 
in the service of mankind,” it at least expreszes Barry’s 
idea of the highest kind of merit ; for his favourite maxim 
was, “No cross, no crown.” And indeed Las Casas 
ranks amongst those great good men of history whom no 
disappointment or obstacle can drive from the pursuit of 
a righteous cause. He is reproached with having sacri- 
ficed the negroes to the Indians; and in his anxiety to 
rescue one class of men from oppression, to have lent the 
sanction of his approbation to that slave-trade, which it 
has cost Great Britain such an expenditure of intellect, 
moral power, and money, to check. How far the accu- 
sation is true cannot now be distinctly ascertained. The 
Negro slave-trade had sprung into existence before his 
supposed approbation was given ; and if he did give his 
approbation it was probably on the principle of choosing 
what he thought the least of two evils. The Indians 
were wasting away under the oppression of the Spaniards ; 
and a Negro was found to be able to do the work of four 
Indians. 

“ The first group below on the left hand, in this Pic- 
ture, consists of Roger Bacon, Archimedes, Descartes, 
and Thales; behind them stand Sir Francis Bacon, Co- 
pernicus, Galileo, and Sir Isaac Newton, regarding with 
awe and admiration a solar system, which two angels are 
unveiling and explaining to them: near the inferior 
angel, who is holding the veil, is Columbus, with a chart 
of his voyage ; and close to him, Epaminondas with his 
shield, Socrates, Cato the younger, the elder Brutus, and 
Sir Thomas More. Behind Marcus Brutus is William 
Molyneux, holding his book of the case of Ireland ; near 
Columbus is Lord Shaftesbury, John Locke, Zeno, Aris- 
totle, and Plato; and in the opening between this group 
and the next are Dr. William Harvey, the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, and the Honourable Robert 
Boyle. The next group are legislators, where King 
Alfred the Great is leaning on the shoulder of William 
Penn, who is showing his tolerant, pacific code of equal 
laws to Lycurgus ; standing round them are Minos, 
Trajan, Antoninus, Peter the Great of Russia, Edward 
the Black Prince, Henry the Fourth of France, and 
Andrea Doria of Genoa. Here too are introduced those 
patrons of genius, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Louis the Four- 
teenth, Alexander the Great, Charles the First, Colbert, 
Leo the Tenth, Francis the First, the Earl of Arundel, 
and the illustrious monk Cassiodorus, no less admirable 
and exemplary as the Secretary of State than as the friar 
in his convent at Viviers, the plan of which he holds in 
his hand. Just before this group, on the rocks which 
separate Elysium from the Infernal Regions, are placed 
the angelic guards (see Milton, book iv., verse 549)— 


“ Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat 
Chief of the angelic guards ;” 


and in the most advanced part an archangel, weighing 
attentively the virtues and vices of mankind, whose raised 
hand and expressive countenance denote great concern at 
the preponderancy of evil : behind this figure is another 
angel, explaining to Pascal and Bishop Butler the analogy 
between rae: | and revealed religion. The figure be- 
hind Pascal and Butler, with his arm stretched out and 
advancing with so much energy, is that ornament of our 
latter ages, the graceful, the sublime Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux ; the uniting tendency of the paper he holds in 
that hand, resting on the shoulder of Origen, would well 
comport with those pacific views of the amiable Grotius 
for healing those discordant evils which are sapping the 
foundation of Christianity amongst the nations of Europe, 
where in other respects it would be, and even is, so hap- 
pily and so well established. ™ 
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“ Behind Francis the First and Lord Arundel are 
Hugo Grotius, Father Paul, and Pope Adrian.” 

That Barry could think for himself, as well as love and 
hate for himself, may be easily remarked from the above 
groupings of characters. ‘“ Roger Bacon, Archimedes, 
Descartes, and Thales,” form a happy combination ; and 
be it remembered that the name of the old monk (who, 
like Descartes, suffered persecution for opinion) was far 
more associated in Barry’s time with “ brazen heads,” 
and incantation, and other absurdities, than it is now, 
when research has shown him in his true character— 
“ the sagacious advocate of reform in education, reading, 
and reasoning ; and, what was equally rare, the real in- 
quirer into the phenomena of nature.”* Nor was Barry 
led away by the association of “ Macedonia’s Madman” 
with “ the Swede,”’ for he has exhibited Alexander the 
Great amongst the patrons of art along with our Charles 
the First—a just tribute to both their characters. But 
opinions will differ as to the extent of his eulogium on 
Bossuet. 

“ Towards the top of the picture, and near the centre, 
sits Homer ; on his right hand Milton, next him Shak- 
speare, Spencer, Chaucer, and Sappho. Behind Sappho 
sits Alceeus, who is talking with Ossian ; near him are 
Menander, Molitre, Congreve, Brahma, Confucius, 
Mango Capac, &c. Next Homer, on the other side, is 
the Archbishop of Cambray, with Virgil leaning on his 
shoulder ; and near them Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. Be- 
hind Dante, Petrarch, Laura, Giovanni, and Boccaccio. In 
the second range of figures, over Edward the Black 
Prince and Peter the Great, are Swift, Erasmus, Cervantes ; 
near them Pope, Dryden, Addison, Richardson, Mendel- 
sohn, and Hogarth. Behind Dryden and Pope are 
Sterne, Gray, Goldsmith, Thompson, and Fielding ; and 
near Richardson, Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Vandyke. Next Vandyke is 
Rubens, with his hand on the shoulder of Le Sueur; and 
behind him is Le Brun : next to these are Julio Romano, 
Dominichino, and Annibal Carracci, who are in conversa- 
tion with Phidias, behind whom is Giles Hussey. Nicho- 
las Poussin and the Sicyonian Maid are near them, with 
Callimachus and Pamphilus ; near Apelles is Correggio ; 
behind Raphael stand Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci ; and behind them Ghiberti, Donatello, Massaccio, 
Brunaleschi, Albert Durer, Giotto, and Cimabue. 

“In the top of this part of the picture, the painter has 
glanced at what is called by astronomers the System of 
Systems, where the fixed stars, considered as so many 
suns, each with his several planets, are revolving round 
the Great Cause of all things; and representing every 
thing as effected by inteldiyence, has shown each system 
carried along in its revolution by an angel. Only a small 
portion of this circle can be seen. 

“In the other corner of the picture the artist has re- 
presented Tartarus, where, among cataracts of fire and 
clouds of smoke, two large hands are seen ; one of them 
holding a fire-fork, the other pulling down a number of 
figures bound together by serpents, representing war, 
gluttony, extravagance, detraction, parsimony, and ambi- 
tion; and floating down the fiery gulf are tyranny, 
hypocrisy, and cruelty, with their proper attributes.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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CIRCASSIA AND THE CIRCASSIANS. 
"Continued from No, 387.) 

The population of the Adeche, or Circassians, is stated 
to be, according to Russian returns, 272,400 ; but we 
have no data which enable us to ascertain the correctness 
of this estimate ; the above estimate, however, probably 
includes only the male population, as we have good 
authority for believing that the total amount is 500,000. 

The Chssections are divided into three classes :—the 


** Penny Cyclopedia’—article Roczr Bacon, 
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first is that of the princes, who are regarded as the official 
heads of the country; their authority depends upon 
the number of their vassals, kinsmen, and allies, whom 
they can arm in their defence against their neighbours, 
or in their predatory excursions. Females frequently 
bring a principality to their husbands, but it does not by 
any means confer the same honour as if it had been 
acquired by arms. On the whole great equality prevails, 
and there is a natural subordination which would not 
suffer a young prince who had been showing all his 
pride of rank on a day of battle to sit down in the pre- 
sence of an old man without his permission. The only 
privileges enjoyed by the nobility are, a larger proportion 
of the spoils taken from a foe, and likewise the dues 
they impose on the vessels which visit their coasts for 
the purposes of trade. The half of this belongs to the 
princes, who divide it among those that have attended 
them in their excursions, or who inhabit the villages in 
their territory where foreign markets for barter have been 
established. 

There are two ranks of princes amongst the Circas- 
sians—the Khanuks, who are not very numerous, and 
the Ptschi. The second class consists of nobles who 
acquire great power by their alliance with distinguished 
families ; the latter are hence called Vorks, or Usdenes, 
and, like the princes, enjoy the privilege of wearing red 
shoes. The condition of the vassals is pretty much the 
same as that of the vassals in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. They live from father to son in dependence upon 
the prince whose lands they cultivate in peace and de- 
fend in war. Each of them possesses land and cattle of 
his own, to which the prince has no claim ; neither has 
the latter any authority over his vassals or their families, 
so that if they are dissatisfied with his service they may 
leave him and settle elsewhere. A prince may sell his 
vassals only by virtue of his right of inflicting punish- 
ment, and in this case the matter must be determined 
in a public assembly. These classes are but little dis- 
tinguished by difference of dress or domestic manners. 
To the above classes we may add at fourth—that of cap- 
tives taken in war; these they either sell to the Turks, 
or retain for themselves, and their children become their 
vassals. The number of Russians comprehended in the 
latter may amount to about 3000. All enemies who fall 
into the hands of the Circassians, and who have no 
Konack, or patron,* go into this class, and are treated 
with much humanity. 

It is very remarkable that the Circassians, who pos- 
sess so many slaves of their own, and value liberty as the 
highest of all blessings, should nevertheless consent to 
the sale of their own children. A father may sell his 
offspring ; a brother his sister, if his parents are dead ; and 
a husband his wife, if she has proved unfaithful. Beau- 
tiful girls are often exceedingly anxious to be sold, as 
they are certain of being.taken into a Turkish harem, a 
mode of life which the Circassian women prefer infi- 
uitely to their own domestic customs. It sometimes 
happens that these Circassians, after obtaining their 


freedom, return to their own country, where their recitals | Y 


of the delights of the harem, and the sight of the presents 
they bring with them, decide the fate of many young 
girls who have entertained a wish to be sold. Var few 


of the princes ever sell their children. 
Though the Circassian women are condemzed to a 
very laborious life, they are not, as in Turkey, doomed to 


a perpetual seclusion. The young women are always 
aoe to the feasts, which they enliven by their spright- 
iness, 


* This singular custom exists among several other uncivilized 
nations. In conformity with it a person travelling into Circassia 
‘mediately selects a Konack, whose name is sufficient to secure 
to him the requisite protection. From this instant he is con- 
sidered responsible for all the acts of his client, towhom he shows 
the greatest hospitality, and whom he defends against all 
assailants, 
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Among no nation is the pride of nobility carried to a 
greater extreme. A prince never marries any but a 
prince’s daughter, and his illegitimate children do not 
inherit either the title or privileges of their father, unless 
they are married to a princess, by which they are ad- 
mitted into the rank of princes of the third class. On 
occasion of a birth in a prince’s family great rejoicings 
take place. If it is a son, the father, on the third day 
after his birth, entrusts his education to one of his 
nobles, who naturally covet this distinction. He is com- 
mitted to the care of a nurse, who gives him his name ; 
at the age of three or four he is circumcised, when the 
Mollah is presented with a horse. The father does not 
see his son till his marriage, a custom which naturally 
produces great coldness between the nearest relations. 
The sons of the nobility reside in their father’s house till 
their third or fourth year, when they are placed under 
the care of a tutor, who is not obliged to be of equal 
rank. He receives no remuneration, but if he continues 
to reside with his pupil after he is grown up, he is en- 
titled to the best of all spoils taken in war or predatory 
excursions. The choice of a wife, too, is generally made 
by the tutor. 

Upon the death of the head of the family the manage- 
ment of the property, which is not divided, devolves on 
the mother. On her decease the wife of the eldest son 
takes her place, and if the brothers wish for the division 
of the property, the eldest receives the largest, and the 
youngest the smallest portion. Natural children have no 
claim to the inheritance, but they are generally supported 
by the family. 

As soon as a young man has made his choice of a 
wife he must agree with her father on the price he is to 
pay for his daughter. This is commonly a coat of mail, 
swords, muskets, horses, and oxen. As soon as the treaty 
is concluded, the young man, attended by a friend, comes 
to fetch his bride, whom he places behind him on his 
horse. They then proceed to the house of an acquaint- 
ance, where the friend introduces the bride, who is then 
conducted into the apartment assigned to the young 
couple. Here she waits while her intended husband lights 
the fire. When all the family have retired, the friend 
goes in search of the bridegroom, who has, in the mean- 
time, made his way into the forest. Before the new mar- 
ried pair go to rest the bridegroom cuts the laced boddice 
which the bride has worn ever since her fifth or sixth 
year with his dagger. It is made of morocco furnished 
with two flat pieces of wood, which so completely confine 
the bosom that it has no room to expand, as none but 
married women are permitted to go without corsets. 
This Circassian boddice encloses the whole body from 
the collar-bone to the hips, and is fastened by lacings 
which are passed through leathern thongs ; for these 
silver hooks are sometimes substituted. It is worn even 
at night, and is never taken off but to be replaced by 
another equally small when the former is quite worn out, 
so that the appearance of a Circassian girl on the day of 
her marriage is precisely the same as in her sixth 
ear. 

No other ceremonies except the customary entertain- 
ments take place on occasion of a marriage. At day- 
break the following morning the husband quits his wike, 
upon which she removes to a house which her husband 
has built on his own property, where he sees her only at 
night, or under the veil of the greatest secrecy, it not 
being considered decorous to appear publicly with his 
wife. If the husband is rich he immediately pays his 
father-in-law the price of his wife, otherwise he does so 
by instalments, which sometimes run on for several years. 
There is much that reminds us of antiquity in all these 
customs. ' 

The wants of every family are supplied by the in 
dustry of the different members. The women employ 
themselves in weaving a light material resembling 
flannel, while others again manufacture the Burkas 
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(white nair cloaks), saddle cushions, linens, coats, shoes, 
ribbons, braces for swords, muskets, and pistols, &e. 
Like the princesses in Homer the noble ladies of Cir- 
cassia are obliged to perform these labours, in which 
they pride themselves, as they distinguish them from 
their vassals. The men perform all kinds of carpentry, 
make stocks for their guns, cast bullets, prepare tolerable 
gunpowder, and tan very bad leather, as they only rub 
the skins between two pieces of beech-wood. Smiths 
and jewellers are the only distinct branches of labour ; the 
former make arms, axes, nails, &c. The greater part of 
the iron for the arrows, and the fine work of their beau- 
tiful daggers, is the work of the Kumucks, a distant 
tribe. ‘The jewellers ornament the arms, powder-flasks, 
and girdles, with silver.’ ; 

The Circassians buy the barrels of their guns and 
pistols from the Turks, and put stocks of their own 
make; many of their arms are of European manufac- 
ture, particularly Genoese and Venetian swords. Of the 
latter weapon many are extremely old, having been taken 
out of the tombs. The helmets, coats-of-mail, and bows 
are obtained either from Persia or Constantinople. They 
are very rarely sold, and those which are once in their 

ession descend from father to son, as they constitute 
the chief wealth of a family. 

A recent German traveller mentions a singular custom 
which he remarked during his visit at the house of 
Prince Mehmet, in Ptschiate. “ On the entrance of the 
strangers all the women rose up, and when the former 
had advanced towards them with a slow steady pace, 
and the sleeves of their dresses hanging down as a mark 
of respect, they saluted the ladies by touching their caps 
with the right bony As soon as we were seated,” con- 
tinues the traveller, “ the princesses resumed their place 
on the sofa, while their suite, which consisted of ten 
females, remained standing. The mother of the prin- 
cesses, who was about fifty, wore a long garment, open 
in front, embroidered with spangles from the bosom to 
the hips, like the Turkish anteris. She had on wide 
snr rasan or tscharvars, of a striped stuff, and her 

ead was covered with a large white veil, which con- 
cealed part of the figure, and left her hair only partially 
exposed.” ; 


- [To be continned.j 


Birmingham and Manchester.—Whenever the facts col- 
lected under the Registration Act are prepared in a com- 
pact and authentic furm under the direction of the Regis- 
trar-General, there can be little doubt that they will have 
great effect upon the bearing of several important social 
questions. Many doubts which now exist on certain points 
will perhaps be dispelled, and the truth will be boldly and 
clearly indicated. Such an effect will undoubtedly accelerate 
all rational schemes of improvement, by concentrating 
sound opinions, and directing the public mind with prompt- 
ness to the best mode of removing evils. Some time 
must necessarily elapse before the registration statistics are 
collected and made public; the act having been so short a 
period in operation. But the working of the measure, even 
for so short a space as half a year, has been watched with 
so much intelligence by some of the Superintendant Re- 
gistrars, that some very interesting results have been de- 
duced from their local tables. Mr. Pare, the Superintendant 
Registrar of the Birmingham district, is one of the registrars 
who has taken this enlightened interest in his duties; and 
we are indebted to b:s zeal and industry for the following 
view of some of the leading features in the vital statistics 
of two of our most important manufacturing towns, en- 
gaged in opposite branches of industry. In December, 
1837, when the Registration Act had been exactly six 
months in operation, the population of the parish of Bir- 
mingham amounted to 145,800. The number of births 
within this period was 1582 ; and of deaths, 1458. Mr Pare 
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has given tables showing the age of each individual at the 
time of death, and the diseases or causes of death. Both 
these points are of the utmost importance, and are safe 
guides in estimating the habits and condition of any parti- 
cular section of the population. In Mr. Pare’s tables, 341 
deaths are attributed to consumption ; 202 to inflammatory 
complaints ; 89 to smallpox ;* 82 to decay of nature or old 
age; 79 to fever; 69 to convulsions; 67 to dropsy; 44 are 
violent deaths ; and the ravages of each type of disease are 
similarly discriminated. The number of children who died 
under the age of three months was 190; or under one year 
366, which is one-fourth of the whole number of deaths, 
Mr. Pare has not been content with instituting comparisons 
between his own district and the general results which the 
census of 1831 present, but has obtained from another re- 
gistrar, Dr. Johns, of Manchester, a statement of the move- 
ment of the population in that district hetween the Ist of 
July and the 3ist of December last. With these materials 
before him, which so far as regards the number of deaths 
may be entirely depended upon, Mr. Pare has drawn the 
following interesting points of comparison between Man- 
chester and Birmingham:—1l. In Birmingham one-fourth 
of the whole number of deaths take place within the year, 
whilst in Manchester upwards of one-third die within the 
same age. 2. In Birmingham /hree-sevenths, and in Man- 
chester four-sevenths, of the whole number of deaths take 
place within the fifth year. 3. In Birmingham one-half 
the population attain their sixteenth year, whilst in Man- 
chester one-half the population die within the first three 
years. 4. In Birmingham twice as many people survive 
the age of seventy as in an equal population in Manchester. 
5. From these several comparisons it appears that the value 
of human life is much greater in Birmingham than in Man- 
chester, arising in part, no doubt, from the superiority of 
its geographical position, but mainly from the. superior na- 
ture of the employments, and better habits of its work-peo- 
ple. As to the diseases or causes of death, Mr. Pare shows 
that by far the largest number of deaths are occasioned by 
consumption in both towns, being about equal in each, in 
proportion to the population, or nearly one-fourth of the 
whole number. Mr. Pare says—“ From the information 
obtained during the short period the Registration Act has 
been in operation, the following are found to be the ten 
principal causes of death in Birmingham and in Manches- 
ter respectively. The disease to which the greatest number 
of deaths is attributed is placed first, and so on in rota- 
tion :-— 


In Birmingham. 


1. Consumption. 1 

2. Inflammation. 2. Convulsicns. 

3. Smallpox. 3. Inflammations. 

4. Decay of nature, or old| 4. Fevers. 
5 
6 
7 


In Manchester, 
. Consumption. 


age. . Bowel compiaiuts. 
5. Fevers. . Teething. 
6. Convulsions. - Violent deaths (7.e. acci- 
7. Dropsy. dents and suicides). 


8. Violent deaths (t.e. acci-, 8. Decay of nature, or old 
dents and suicides), age. 
9. Water in the head. - Measles. 
10. Diseases of the heart. 10. Diarrhaa. [class 5?] 


o 





* This is an unusually large number of deaths in these days 
from this distemper. The deaths frum smallpox in the metro- 
polis are only about 300 each year, though at one time they ex- 
ceeded 5000 when the population was one-fourth less; while in 
Birmingham, according to Mr. Pare's return, they would average 
above one-half the number which at present takes place in Len- 
don in a population above six times larger than that of Birmmg- 
ham. The imperfect manner in which the deaths were formerly 
registered in the Bills of Mortality does not perhaps present an 
authentic standard of comparison; but on referring to the tables 
of the annual number of deaths in Paris, we find that those from 
smallpox are 1 in 37, while in Birmingham they are in.the pro- 
portion of 1 to 16. The members of the medical profession and 
the local authorities of Birmingham will doubtless direct their 
attention to the unusual mortality occasioned by this disease. In 
the last Report of the National Vaccine Institution, it is stated 
that if 300 children be vaccinated, one will be susceptible of small- 
pox afterwards, but only in a mild and perfectly safe form ; whereas, 
if 300 be inocudated, one will surely die. 
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